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MORE THAN AWARENESS 


HEN Maxwell Anderson several decades ago began writing for 
the stage, he was hailed for his restoration of “poetry” to the 
theater. Occasionally since then certain dramatic critics, who apparently 
have some vague longing to see this restoration, have been rather fond 
of pointing out other evidences. However vague the longing may be, 
it is clearer that a good many expressing it are not at all certain con- 
cerning what they consider poetry. Mr. Brooks Atkinson, writing re- 
cently in The New York Times, embarks on a discussion of the subject 
prompted by a correspondent who quoted Matthew Arnold’s distinc- 
tion between the “painful” and the “tragic.” The correspondent re- 
ferred to a review in which Mr. Atkinson described a new production 
“as a painful play written by a man with a ‘poetic awareness of people 
and life.’” The dissident’s point was that—vide Arnold—a situation 
could not be “simultaneously painful and poetic” and Mr. Atkinson, 
after a tribute to Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (“published in 1865”) 
sets about putting the essayist in his place—and in the past: “I cannot 
help thinking that Arnold’s attitude toward poetry in this instance is 
more dogmatic and exclusive than is tolerable today.” 
“Like art in general, poetry is not an attitude, mannerism or tech- 
nique, but the transmutation of life,” says Mr. Atkinson, and goes on 
to point out that a poem can be made of anything, whether ugly or 
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painful, beautiful or inspiring. But as we continued to read his dis- 
sertation we could not ourselves “help thinking” that Mr. Atkinson 
himself has no very clear idea of poetry. We suspected that when he 
spoke about a “poetic awareness of people and life,” a statement that he 
later elaborates by stating that the playwright is a “poet in his approach 
to life” because “he has plucked out the heart of a human being’s mys- 
tery.” Slyly and parenthetically, we observe that psychiatrists are daily 
claiming that they have unraveled a patient’s “mystery,” but we are not 
aware that the psychiatrists claim to be poets or to have the poet’s 
awareness of people and life. Actually an ability to understand people 
—and we think Mr. Atkinson would agree that this understanding is 
impossible if one does not primarily admit man’s true nature, his rights 
and his dignities, his failures and his responsibilities—is splendid equip- 
ment for the poet. But it alone is no more sufficient than an attitude, 
a mannerism or a technique. 


That there are no limitations on the subjects which the poet may 
transmute into poetry is fairly axiomatic. But the point that must not 
be lost sight of is that the transmutation must take place and we do not 
define transmutation as mere communication but as a process by which 
something of Shakespeare’s “sea change” takes place. It is conceivable 
that a poet may write successfully about a confirmed alcoholic, in the 
realistic terms of Lost Week End, but he will not if he merely presents 
his readers with a minute by minute description of the man’s day. Lost 
Week End is not a poem nor is its author a poet, any more than the sob 
sister who implores us to weep with the neglected wife being tried for 
the murder of her husband. Out of what he understands and observes, 
the poet is required to distill that which is distinctively essential to 
poetry. He may be abundantly possessed of the abilities to do this and 
yet fail because he satisfies himself with using only one and not the 
right combination. 


Obviously, we are not faintly challenging Mr. Atkinson as a dramatic 
reviewer. The word “poetic” is used so loosely today that he is as 
privileged as the next one to employ it with its currently diluted mean- 
ing. Our concern here is that those writing genuine poetry should not 
be confused. A moonlight night may be termed “poetic” but if a com- 
petent versifier thinks that given such a night to describe he will in- 
evitably write a poem, he will face a rude awakening from some honest 
critic. The “poetic,” thus described, is almost surely apt to lead to the 
poeticism and the poet’s offering of mental pabulum instead of food 
for an adult. 
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COBWEBS 


When the human hustle ebbs 
From a once hive-busy place, 
Mildew, dust and spider-webs 
Move right in with quiet pace, 
Turning lint to musty lace, 
Edging woodwork, tool and desk 
With an artless arabesque. 


Neither idleness nor death 
Wins a vantage in that air; 
Industries of gentler breath 
Skip across the stillness there. 
Every corner, niche and room 
Holds a hint of silk and loom. 
Forms of life, with soundless hum, 
Fill the unfeared vacuum. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


ENCORE 
(For one who laughed my fears away) 


O laugh, please laugh again like that, for when 

You laugh like that, you lead me by the hand 

Into the happy self-assuring glen, 

A cool green grove of thought wherein you stand 

A laughing lily or a regal joy 

Whose dear, dear laugh like some bright tool of grief 
Will more than scene or song or sleep enjoy 

The making of a man in high relief. 


Sleep indeed’s a comforter to soothe a fret, 
Song too removes the vile, and Nature knows 
The power of her hand upon the wet 
Cheeks of her child. Sweet Laughter then arose 
Within your eyes, your cheeks, your throat to bless: 
“I am the passport out of loneliness!” 
EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.s. 
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MESSIAS 


Stranger, the world expected You for long days. 
We were all looking at the wrong horizon. 

We came out and stood with our flags 

In the gates of the wrong year. 


We wanted to believe You with banners: 
Our cannons prove us wrong. 


God dwelt in our town without parades 
Stood with the poor men on the river bank 
Went down into the water before the blistered Baptist. 


He came out of the river without armies and without money 
But walked the red roads like a Conqueror. 

No man starved when thousands 

Sat down around Him on the land. 

But His miracles were without sin 

Without demonstration, without shame. 


He did not despise the wild jasmine 

Or turn His eyes away 

From the young almond tree 

Yet He has refused the crumpled roses 
You offered Him for your own pleasure. 
And by that act I'll swear that He is true. 


If He had been born of our sorrow 
He would have bombed the Samaritans with thunder 
Made of Jerusalem a solfatare. 


Without revenge He blessed our country. 
But we have praised the chastity of God 
With our own rotting lilies: 


Those dirty trumpets turning brown 
Those wide, white mouths, painted with golden meal! 
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The musicians have sighed at His picture with the noise 
Of circus angels. 

Painters have praised Him with heresy. 

We have not known You, Virgin’s Son! 


He is the one clean King 

With weapons in His hands 

Rising in the night of our defeat 

Armed with a Heart more burning than the sun. 


Having ignored our ways, our gates 

He entered by the center of the ruined capital 

Stood like a giant in the smashed buildings 

And burned the long converging streets with the gentleness of His 
expression. 


The children praised Him with the voice of orchards 
And clung to Him like vines and surrounded Him like birds 
While death was being destroyed. 


O Emperor! When will You come again? 

When will we all sit down in thousands underneath the trees? 
Some who have washed their hands with their own tears 
Have said: ““How shall we know Him when He comes?” 


He is the light by which all truth is understood 

The light inside us 

Knowing His own truth in the true world, the mountains and the stars. 
He has locked the sun and moon in His treasury. 

Can my eyes see my own eyes? 

How can I seize the light that knows me from within? 


But we shall trace Him by the track of His own immortal music 
Not count His wisdom by our own candlepower 
Yet find Him in our own mansions 
Catch Him in His own joy, and find Him in the echoes of His Father’s 
feast. 
THOMAS MERTON. 
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CONVERSION 
(“In him was life, and the life was the light of men.”—John |. 4) 


O not as rose-growths stem 

From winter roots 

Or summer orchards change 

Spring flowers to fruits, 

Not even as flesh heals 

From pain’s deep lashes: 

But as a phoenix 

From the fabled ashes 

This Life comes 

Singing from the grave of woe; 

This Light shines 

Leading me the Way I go.... 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


he MEMORIAL: TO A DEAD AIRMAN 


Only remember: yesterday he was 

intricate with life, lit with wakefulness, 

a power against darkness. In the air 

he burned into a setting like a star, 

his furious dreams caught in a luminous trap 
in which he glows yet, being of bright shape. 


Only remember: yesterday his head 

taller than all mountains against space stood, 
his eye in fluid silhouette; behind 

its height a white storm raged across his mind, 
glacial distrust of earth from which fingers of 
the instant foe touched him with leaden love. 


It is cured now: only remember him 
now altogether dark as being flame 

and altogether shining; let no tears 

stain the unused part of his seventy years 
which, marble in the mind, is monument 
to the quick life so suddenly all spent. 


M OLIVER HALE. 
\ 
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AT A PROCESSION 


Bow down, my soul, 
The Lord is nigh! 
Touch but His garments, 
Trailing by. 


Enfolding millions 
In His keep, 

He has by heart 
Each separate sheep. 





Thousands jostled 
Mary’s Son; 
Virtue went out 

From Him to one. 


In all this throng 
Of low and high, 
Two are alone: 


My God and I. 


O Son of David, 
Pity me! 
Touch Thou my soul, 
That I may see. 
SISTER MARIE MICHAEL, S.S.J. 


THE JUKE-BOX 


Exiles from themselves, 
And with the wrong address, 
They drain the raucous songs 
To fill their emptiness. 


Louder the juke-box cries 
To each poor, wandered ghost: 
He wonders why he’s here 
And fears the silence most. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 
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LIVING I SHALL LIVE 


No more austere, no more possessed he is 

than when on vested mornings down he stumbled 

into the shifty shallows, Christopher bearing the small 
unbearable Jewel, sweating and groaning for his burden 
into the thick muck of the shoreless after. 


No poorer now he lies in his used shoes, in the pitiful box: 
no poorer the drab black, the cincture knot of finality, 

the workaday hand of chalk, the line of lip, the lookless eye. 
stiffly held the stiff crucifix: how it racks outward 

to life size, to bear down on its brunt him who lived 
beneath its always falling, how the spikes stand up 

dumb as five gestures in the hands and feet. 


No more chaste he lies now in the cramped box; 

Christ desire and dayfellow—even in sleep could you push breath 
between the iron lips, would Christ, Christ tremble the tapers. 
No more austere: only enforced forever e 

What volatile will held for his seventy years by blood and weeping. 


No more obedient now at the clapped terrible call 

that found and felled him. No more meekly lying open 
to wind and season. No more ravaged now 

than by his vow. Early and daily dead, once unbolted 
all his treasures spread for sale and gone for farthings. 


No more secret now lies the confessor, 

Ancestorless as the sun, childless forever. His children come 
in tight knots of grief before the black secret box grave 

take his tongue forever. They came in lifetime, 

closed door behind, mumbled and shed their shame, 


found him for anger dead, for telling dumb. 
They come and come on the short last night. 


In the shabby parlor and muttering black cold candles 
not a snufile tells, seeing the carved hands 

how benedictions fail, how the bread waits mouldering. 
Tomorrow another walks his altar. He lies abed 
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first time of seventy years, and all our chant 

troubles him less than the mothwing fright of the candles. 
Tomorrow we shoulder him, lidded and clamped 

into the ringing weather and the exact cold hole. 


Poor priest, humbled and slumped with mystery 

where are your tremendous trumpets—who has un-Jesused you? 
or are you for dalmatics more or less 

than clay to grey clay? where is the breath 

in your rod body shook your being once 

back to Peter and the quicksilver sea, 

the northstar taper in your shaking hand, 

Melchisidech, talk of eternity? 

Sin perches your blank forehead: your seventy years are routed: 
only the blackkite grins and lives. 


O but I cry to exorcise this treason 
the blood of Jesus everywhere as winds 
mercy a sea unshored, the upward souls 
shaken like pollen from your tired heart. 
I mind O most 
how at your laborer’s years the desert hill 
rose like a garden handmaidening that tree 
whose roots fisted your heart, whose fruit was He. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


PERMANENCE 


O do not grieve for having lost the bird 
(Incredible streak of blue across the bough) ; 
Some perfect Where its cobalt motion gleams, 
Suspended in the everlasting Now. 


And do not mourn that once the lady’s slipper 
Broke sadly from its stem and fell to earth. 
The eyes of God still watch it catch the sunlight 
And trace its glory backwards past its birth. 

SISTER MARY BERNETTA QUINN, O.F.M. 
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THE STRONG MEN 


They keep a stable dangerous and strange, 

Whose memories are leashed and disciplined. 

They ride erect and poised, alert to change, 

And watch with caution every coming wind. 

Their idle moods are Lotos-stems they eat 

To fatal consequence in opened stalls, 

To thundering hooves that wake their darkened street 
And terror’s bloody lust against their walls. 


They would not lose the stabled splendor kept, 
Yet they must keep eternal vigilance 
Against some shadow move, while they have slept, 
Unstabling dreams long kept at fretful dance, 
And make them wake to feel the hot, swift breath, 
The pointed hooves more terrible than death. 

JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


FIELD OF FOLK 


The valiant woman considered a field and bought it 
Ages ago. Her children’s children now 
Unvaliant, unconsidering, have forgot it, 

A windy waste unordered by the plow. 


Expert only in anguish, study the weather, 
Predict your harvests of alarm again, 

You indigent, drawn desperately together 
In endless cabalas of fear and pain. 


Green harvests lag behind the scarlet reaping 
We can foretell who cannot understand 
Unless—Exsurge! Christ arise from sleeping 
With atom-cleaving love to break us, weeping, 
And the lost field be found, a fatherland. 
SISTER MARY JEREMY. 








IMPLACABLE HUNTER 
(With apologies to R. L. S.) 


Desire-for-good, 
Implacable hunter, hound my heels. 
Hot in pursuit, seize, seize your prey; 
Rend with your fangs my heart at bay! 
The quarry yours, defeat’s divine: 
The victory mine! 
SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 


A CRUSE OF SPIKENARD 
I. 


Here’s spikenard for weariness, 
Myrrh to bring you calm, 
Gold for your poverty, 

Cool leaves of balm. 

Crystal quietness is here, 
Stillness like a tune; 

Their mercy will enfold you— 
Receive them soon... . 
Strength, distilled of summer, 
May assuage your grief. 

And here is simple tenderness, 
Lovely with belief. . 


Il. 


Come through the noisy street, 
Loud with your foes. 

Come through the driven rain 
While the storm blows. 
Come through the troubled dark 
Into such light 

Its warmth will succour you, 
Even tonight. 

Here is the quiet room 

Where you may rest. 

Reap an unthinking peace, 
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Brow on my breast. 
Slake in these cooling streams 
Part of your thirst... . 

Of all earth’s comforting 
Love was the first. 


Il. 


O, walls, be strong; 
O, fire, burn bright! 
Love is our guest 
This holy night. 
Love is our lord 
Who has put down 
His weathered cloak, 
His thorny crown, 
And knelt to gather 
At my heart 
Whatever peace 

It may impart. ... 
Leap higher, flames! 
O, heart, shine clear, 
For all his need 

Is kneeling here. 


IV. 


There is a darkness 
At the core of flame, 

For which not even love 
Has found a name. 

There is a stillness 

At the roots of song, 

For which tranquillity 
Musicians long. 

The shadow of a grace, 
Not mine to give, 

We cannot cease to seek for 
While we live. 

Not even love can keep 

Its fleeting gold... . 








Come gather softly now 
What none may hold. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


THOUGHTS ASCENDANT 


Shrive yourself of bad habits 

As the Monk would scorn his ease; 
Accept today and tomorrow— 
Oh, rare gifts, these! 


But as an infant accept them, 
Shining and new... 

Free of resentments and sorrows, 
Fresh with dawn’s dew. 


Bad habits can weaken and rust us— 
Arise—shake yourself loose! 

Life is a leash without measure— 
But never a noose. 


The Hand of the Master is hidden, 
But not so His Heart. 
Its lifebeat is pounding within one 
From life’s first start. 


But habit can shutter the windows— 
Can close out wonder... 

As pillows can muffle the ear-drums 
To sound of thunder. 


The Host in the Hand on Sunday 

May seem a bit of bread 

To those whose hearts are sleeping . . . 
Whose love has fled! 


For each the cure is different .. . 
But soine shall wisely choose 
Hunger and change to find You— 
And all else lose! 
HELNA ISSEL BRYSON. 
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GOLDEN CITY 


Mary, regard this modern city 

with eyes of tolerance and pity: 

this maelstrom of the human mind; 

regard, and ultimately find 

enough of Christ through bits of hell 

within this monstrous citadel. 

You, who have suffered loss and pain, 

can recognize and still remain 

aware of our implicit need, 

and of your mercy intercede. 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


THERE IS A KNOT OF WIND AND STARS 





Now, who has not been April, 
Felt emerald on the eyes, 

Gold on the mouth, 

Saw the world blossoming simply, 
Streams running new silver, 

At one’s being? 

The innocent heart ever 
Inhabits April, 

Knows the moment, 

More elusive than a fawn, 
Hiding from fairies, 

When love is wind 

Shaking the white pear petals, 
Stretching the bud’s hard green. 
However sweet the fruit 

Upon the tongue 

In summer, 

The heart heavy with honey, 
There is a knot of wind 

And stars tied by April 

In the tired, wise mind. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 











THOUGHT FOR THE SUBWAY 


Who remembers the crowded inn 
And the Couple in the rain 
When tempers are taut in the last-minute rush 
For subway and bus and train? 
Who in their loathing of Negroes 
And shrinking in haste from their touch, 
And who in their saying that Juda 
Cannot be hated too much, 
Remembers the Mother of Jesus 
Who till His dying was done 
Stood by the cross and was elbowed 
By men who had murdered her Son? 
ROBFRT MENTH, C.SS.R. 


LIGHT ON FAUST 


It was a simple letter and we laughed: 

“They try hard to build up morale,” she wrote, 

“With free lectures on Wagner or Faustus 

But those who look about are like to note 

The fraus behind those faces are intent 

On something else—perhaps tomorrow’s dawn 

And lines three hours long with flaccid herring 

Their reward—that frown though—what if it’s gone 

When they get there! Such emptiness should leave 

Room for a dozen Marguerites who now 

Spell every sole with E instead of U 

And whose dead hearts their stomachs disavow.” 

It was a simple letter and we laughed 

At Wagner balanced to stringy fillets 

And Goethe dangling over flaccid fish, 

Faust and frau above an empty skillet 

And each intent upon some sacrifice 

That shall write finis to the turgid dance 

And let the dancers rest a quiet hour 

From playing puppets to false circumstance. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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POETRY TODAY 


By JoHN GILLAND BruNINI * 


ERE we able to impound the waters of a river in a lake, with 

no ingress from its source or outlet to its mouth, we also could 

wall the work of poets neatly enough into insulated time compartments 

and subject the poetry of a particular decade to a rigid examination. 

Poetry today, if it is to be poetry considered in terms of constant values, 

remains poetry always. Like the river, it also cannot be properly ap- 

praised by the surface view, no matter how studied this may be. Be- 

neath the ice of winter, the current still flows and in the depths life 
goes on. 

If I trace certain developments in the field of poetry of the more 
recent past, it is at once because I am convinced that the present cannot 
be divorced from the past and because I am equally convinced that 
genuine poetic achievement in our time must be based on clear vision. 
This vision must also be sufficiently penetrating to pierce through the fog 
of confusions which conceals those very fundamentals with which the 
poet must primarily be concerned. Confusion—and it is a truism to 
assert it—is everywhere a common denominator today. And it has been 
reflected in the field of poetry ever since the poetic revolutionaries 
arrayed themselves first against the manners of the mauve decade. 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan once commented very sagely that the trouble 
with the revolutionist is that he does not know when to stop. The latter 
has a tendency to fight long after the foe has been overcome; a tendency 
to continue to fight whether his foe is real or imagined; a tendency to 
forget that the victory must be consolidated and to forget that where 
he has destroyed, he must rebuild. In the case of poetry, it is to be sus- 
pected that those who now carry the banners of revolt are not at all 
sure why they do, and above all have no idea where they are going. 
The need to rebuild in the field of poetry remains present. Too few are 
aware of that fact. 

Mary Colum made a valuable distinction concerning the poetic 
revolt that was supposed to usher poets into a new day: this she called 
the revolt in the area of form—and I doubt that she was using the term 
in its strict Thomistic sense—and the revolt in the area of idea. The 





* This paper was the third delivered in a sympossum, "100 Years of Poetry,” beld at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, celebrating its centennial in 1947. The 
other papers by William A. Donaghy, S.J., A. M. Sullivan and Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., 
have previously been published. 
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revolt concerning form, as I interpret it, was one involving the skill 
with which the poet must be equipped. Or, if you will, the ability to 
versify. Looking back, even the poet of tradition will cheerfully admit 
that the rectification was called for and overdue. The artificialities and 
the ivory-tower manner of poetic language were exposed, the slavish 
imitation of purely stylistic features of the past was discountenanced, the 
poet was adjoined to bring his mode of expression into closer con- 
formity with that of his times, and above all the old dicta “art concealing 
art” was revived and proclaimed. 

When I state that the victory on this front was won—and it was 
won with none too great effort—I do not imply that we do not today 
have many versifiers who are completely unaware of this termination. 
The ranks of amateurs in poetry are doubtless more numerous than in 
any of the other fine arts. After all the musician, for example, requires 
a piano or a violin; the poet has all the physical equipment necessary 
when he has a pencil and paper. It is likely that if all of you were 
honestly to answer the question: “Have you ever attempted to write 
poetry?” the replies would be unanimously affirmative. The point I 
wish to make is that any editor who, for his penance, must consider the 
torrents of manuscripts believed to be poetry, knows that very many 
of their authors are entirely unaware of any change since 1900. Un- 
fortunately, this, among other things results from the method by which 
poetry has been and is being taught in many schools and colleges. In a 
sense, one cannot altogether blame teachers who, confused by the con- 
fusion of the moderns; proceed as though poetry died with Tennyson— 
or possibly, in our Catholic institutions, with Kilmer. 

However, those who have won any semblance of eminence as poets 
in the past several decades have escaped from the stylistic fallacies of 
their immediate predecessors. They know for instance that the man 
who wrote the following epitaph— 


Here lies the body of John Auricular, 
In the ways of the Lord he walked perpendicular— 


they know that such a man allowed the requirements of rhyme to cause 
him to depart from the truth. At least, I like to think that the late 
John Auricular did no quite walk at right angles to the ways of the 
Lord—or not on every day of his life. Now this example of a type of 
thought-control by rhyme, which rightly enough the skilled poet of 
today repudiates, is not at all a subtle lesson. But the learning of this 
and other lessons on technique—remember the revolt that did not know 
when to stop—was followed by an oftentimes exclusive fascination 
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with the manner of saying. This fascination carried many of the poets 
of this century’s earlier decades to excesses at the other side of the pen- 
dulum swing. And it still does. 


Let me be clear at this point. There is a school of poetic thought 
which holds today to the notion that poetry depends very little on 
what is being said and almost entirely on how that little, or nothing, is 
said. Within that school certain divisions and subdivisions can be made, 
for it embraces many cults. To cite one: there is the cult of unintel- 
ligibility which pretends to discover meaning in sophistications of lan- 
guage that are demonstrably meaningless. The school further is peopled 
with the experimenters whose trials and errors are solemnly given to the 
members of their coterie who are prepared almost to fall off the house- 
tops in their enthusiasm of acclaim. 


Before I turn from this aspect of the poetic revolt, to which I have 
merely pointed, I must advance the idea that in this area the pendulum 
has now begun its down swing. Certain of the leaders in the movement 
have commenced to restore form in poetry to its proper place. For 
example, poets who had been writing something very close to gibberish 
have more recently made some concessions to the necessities of meaning. 
If the comparison of an army is followed, it must be realized of course 
that those in the rear are apt to be slow in their understanding of a 
change in direction, slower still in rechecking their compasses. Unin- 
telligibility appears on its way out, though an over-sufficiency still re- 
mains to perturb those interested in the success of the trend. 


The second aspect of revolt, since it is concerned with ideology, is 
plainly more important than that we have already considered. This 
fundamentally is traceable to certain popular misconceptions of the true 
nature of man. Its progenitors fuily subscribed to the theories of the 
so-called Age of Reason and in many cases equally embraced the conse- 
quent heresies of materialism and naturalism. From the fallacy of “art 
for art’s sake,” with which the nineteenth century was familiar, the 
attempt to divorce morality from art, from poetry, paralleled the 
attempt to divorce morality from many other activities of man. Nat- 
uralism—and possibly we have now witnessed its full tide—went fur- 
ther and denied that man is a moral being, and that sin is a relative mat- 
ter determined as are the manners and customs of the day. Secularism, 
while some of its adherents did not deny God, relegated Him to a niche 
to be visited, if at all, one hour a week. The materialists would have 
none of the supernatural which they declared “involved a contradiction 
in terms and has in fact no meaning.” To mention these three heresies, 
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considered by some modern observers as new ideas but known by the 
Catholic Church to be ancient foes, is merely to indicate the philosophic 
climate of recent years—the climate in which the poet as well as every- 
one else has had to live. Other ideologies—those for instance, of Statism, 
with its two most notable twins, Fascism and Communism—which have 
engaged so much of people’s political attention, have inherently denied 
the true nature of man. 


The poets—and we must immediately exempt those who subscribe 
to Catholic philosophy—with very few exceptions became either drifters 
with or participants in the so-called modern movements. At the same 
time, it should have been more apparent to them than to any other that 
the climate was particularly inhospitable to their art. If man is con- 
sidered solely as a physical being, in what area can the poet function? 
The very nature of his activity lies in that one—the spiritual—which 
our materialist asserts does not exist. If the poet did not himself meet 
this issue, in regard to his own work, obviously he stultified himself as an 
artist. He could continue to work toward perfection in the technics of 
his skill. He could devote himself to the spread of political, social and 
ideological theories. But denying what we might call the “soul” of 
poetry, he could not function with full integrity. 


Now I do not wish to imply that these ideas, very briefly touched 
upon, are more than generalizations. You will recall that I have al- 
ready excepted poets who adhere to a Catholic philosophy—and I 
might add adhere in whole or in part. For unquestionably we cannot 
establish two categories—black and white—and make every appraisal 
in such terms. The very confusion which we note in all fields of man’s 
activities today is itself a confession of dissatisfaction. The perennial 
restlessness of man, more evident in those without belief in God, works 
like yeast. It is doing so in the poets, who at least are perhaps best 
equipped to be sensitive to it. One can see it pronouncedly in the work 
of such men as T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden; it is commencing to show 
in the work of the young Catholic-poet-convert, Robert Lowell. And, 
mentioning only a few, it can be traced in the work of others less 
notable. 


Until I named Robert Lowell, who has yet to demonstrate the full 
force of his conversion in his poetry, I have really not been talking 
about Catholic poets. It will be interesting possibly, and probably not 
altogether too popular, to make a few comments concerning those in the 
twentieth century. In the first place, a complete analysis is not pos- 
sible in consideration of space available. Such an analysis, for instance, 
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would have to consider something of the history of the Church. You 
will realize that in America, she has not long since emerged from a period 
during which she was preoccupied in consolidating her position. On 
the defensive, she was engaged primarily within her household. This 
was reflected in her literature which was almost exclusively addressed 
to her members. It is not surprising, then, that those Catholics who 
worked at poetry should have been similarly engaged. When the Catho- 
lic poet looked at the secular world, he found no place in it that he 
could reach without swimming against a well-nigh irresistible current. 
If he were a genuine poet, there was little place for him with his own. 
The recognition in Catholic circles, so unreservedly given Kilmer—a 
fame disproportionate to his achievement if not possibly to his promise 
—was in itself an indication of the paucity of Catholic poetic achieve- 
ment. Aware as he was of the world about him, had he lived it is easily 
possible that Kilmer, in his work, would have thrown in his gage against 
those who were then busied in overthrowing the temple of poetry. But 
the years immediately following his death continued to be as a whole 
poetically poor. Yet even then there were stirrings—excellent poetry 
could here and there be found in Catholic magazines, although there was 
insufficient focus of attention on it. 

While I do not pretend to be a historian, I would assert that the 
impetus to a changed state of affairs in Catholic poetry was given by 
the founding of The Commonweal. It did serve to focus the needed 
attention, in a manner impossible perhaps for any other Catholic journal 
of the day. And, almost startlingly it quickly built up, particularly in 
the secular world itself, a reputation for the sustained excellency of its 
poetry. Importantly it provided an avenue, we might say, through 
which the Catholic poet could more easily advance his work to a non- 
Catholic audience. Poets such as Sister Madeleva, Theodore Maynard 
and others were quick to recognize this new home. At the same time | 
am not at all sure that the editors of The Commonweal themselves fully 
recognized the significance of what it had achieved in the field of poetry. 
Be that as it may, the achievement was not perpetuated and the reason 
can be primarily laid at the door of that perennial throttler of so many 
worthwhile enterprises—financial stringency. I do think, however, that 
the influence of what was done in a few short years remained and con- 
tinues as a force. 

This brings me back home to, The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. Launched significantly enough by editors of America, The 
Catholic World and The Commonweal, it assumed the task of not only 
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preserving Catholic traditions of poetry but that of establishing and 
advancing a Catholic movement in that field. In doing so, it proposed 
no narrowing but adopted an ideology that stems from the universality 
of the Church herself. It recognized that, both within and without her 
visible fold, there were many who were looking for leadership. These 
were poets and lovers of poetry who found themselves alien in the 
secular world of literature in which their recognition of the true nature 
of man in itself constituted a bar. The principles governing the Society, 
and its magazine SPIRIT founded in 1934, have been plainly enun- 
ciated over the years. They constitute a challenge and a rallying point. 
These assert, and I quote the carefully prepared Manifesto on Poetry, 
issued by the Society at its Second Congress on Poetry held in April, 
1946, at Hunter College: 


*,.. the need in the whole field of poetry is primarily a recognition 
of the true nature of man. Poetry is a fine art and is inevitably predi- 
cated on a being who has a place of dignity in his world. The poet can 
properly function only in recognition of the fact that he must aspire; 
he must set his sight up and out, not down and within. His poetry 
must be solidly founded in a philosophy which unwaveringly sees man 
as a whole. It cannot be set adrift on a sea of negation or unsolved 
speculation. It cannot afford to be cut off from the rich heritage of tra- 
dition. We assert that poetry expresses in tense and disciplined lan- 
guage a vision of reality which excites, elevates and inspires a reader... 
it is an activity on that spiritual plane where the poet leads with the 
priest and the prophet. It is personal expression from one gifted among 
his fellows to see new aspects of the spiritual universe in which man has 
his being. It is universal, not cloistered, expression.” 


We maintain then that poetry, if it is to be restored to its greatness, 
must be written in recognition of this vision and inspiration which are 
and always have been inherent in the liberating ideas of Christianity. 
Although I cheerfully admit being a partisan in relation to SPIRIT 
and The Catholic Poetry Society of America, I do not faintly claim 
that the advance in this new-old direction is due to our activities. We 
know that there are advances beyond our too-limited ranks and finan- 
cially feasible endeavors. We are part of the leaven and it is possible 
that our influence is being felt in areas more remote than we realize. 
Were space not limited, I could illustrate by citing numerous instances 
to demonstrate progress in the advancement we would like to see, but 
one must serve. It is the publication of the poems of Thomas Merton, 
now a Trappist monk, by the very secular New Directions press. 
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Nor should I neglect to mention in association with such established 
Catholic poets as Sister Madeleva and Theodore Maynard, the little army 
of poets which SPIRIT has brought forward and in not a few instances 
discovered. In the development of their talent and the spread of knowl- 
edge of their achievement, we have great promises for the future. 

Able only here, to call your attention to certain salient aspects of 
poetry today, I have foregone detail. There are other important con- 
siderations which I have only implied—for example, the need for a re- 
examination of their position on poetry not only by the poets them- 
selves but by publishers, editors and critics. Many of the latter, as we 
see it, have betrayed the audience which poetry should naturally have 
and without which the poet is denied his full and proper functioning. 
They have attempted to convince us on the one hand that poetry may 
agitate, depress and confuse its readers and its writers themselves; or on 
the other hand, that poetry is a matter of pleasant words, neatly arranged 
in pretty patterns to present platitudes, easy sentiments, nature reports 
and routine pieties. Interest in poetry, as a fine art, is widespread, is 
alive. There remains that you, and all men and women who believe as 
you do—whether poets or lovers of poets or those convinced of the effi- 
cacy of an apostalacy of letters—should project beyond your reading the 
effectiveness of its moral and practical support. 


Book Reviews 
A THIRD MERTON 


Figures for an Apocalypse, by Thomas Merton. Norfolk, Conn.: Neu 
Directions. $2.50. 

Figures for an Apocalypse comprises approximately forty poems 
(counting the initial eight part poem as eight) and a prose essay: “Poetry 
and the Contemplative Life.” The author’s oblique technique as here 
developed has sloughed away the privacies and tortured obscurities 
which marred A Man in the Divided Sea and particularly Thirty Poems. 
It is also true, however, that his subject matter has narrowed so that his 
gain in clarity and precision of thought is offset by repetition of theme 
and imagery. In a lesser poet the fault might be glossed over by readers 
who weren’t much impressed in the first instance but Merton drives 
deep and, to paraphrase himself, his words twist in the mind like roots. 
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It would be a simple although not particularly rewarding task to com- 
pile a list of the parallelism that recur in poems of different titles. Some 
readers will find perhaps too many suns, too many cages, too much 
minting and coining and spending and paying, too much of the sea, too 
many wheatfields. The dangers to poetry of such inbreeding are here 
exemplified in that the reader becomes hardened against a language echo- 
ing itself despite the fact that the language and the echoes are unde- 
niably bautiful and moving in themselves. 

Fortunately, the inclusion of such poems as “Theory of Prayer,” 
“Freedom as Experience,” “The Sowing of Meaning” lifts Figures for 
an Apocalypse into somewhat more than a quantative extension of Mer- 
ton’s earlier work. In this lies his poetic genius, that he returns from 
excursions deep into non-sensible reality to relate his finds in words 
buzzing with light. It may be that his vision of mysteries coeval with 
creation is approaching the exhaustion of diction and the internal evi- 
dence of several of these poems does indicate a transition from the simple 
viewpoint of God transcendent in creation to God non-pantheistically 
immanent. As Anna Katherina Emmerich pointed out: “Who can tell 
with the tongue what he sees with more than his eyes?” 

At his simple best Merton’s handling of external nature as a prelude 
in the development of a theme makes him easily quotable in clean, 
strong rhythms whose discipline lies in the ontological basis of their 
inevitable truth. For example, the opening of “Natural History”: 

There is a grey wall, in places overhung 
With the abundant surf of honeysuckle: 
It is a place of shelter, full of sun. 


On the other hand, only someone deeply sympathetic with the turns of 
this author’s diction will favor: 

When it is spring 

When the huge bulls roam in their pens 

And sing like trains; 

Perfection and imperfection are well illustrated in the single line: 
“Crabbing in the unquiet noises of the dawn.’ The core of the volume 
may be found, however, in the first eight poems collectively titled Fig- 
ures for an Apocalypse, beginning with an invocation to Christ (“Light, 
then, Thy way to us between the kindled cities”) and carrying through 
with prophetic description of boundless destruction (“And who shall 
dare to look where all the birds with golden beaks/Stab as the blue eyes 
of the murdered saints?”) to a vision of the Heavenly City: “Oh City, 
when we see you sailing down,/Sailing down from God.” 
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An approach to an end of poetry, an expression of ultimates very 
nearly inexpressible, may be found in the three poems mentioned earlier. 
In “The Sowing of Meanings” the poet writes: 


And then, oh then the written image, schooled in sacrifice, 

The deep united threeness printed in our deepest being, 

Shot by the brilliant syllable of such an intuition, turns within, 

And plants that light far down into the heart of darkness and oblivion 
And plunges after to discover flame. 


In “Fredom as Experience”: 
Imprisoned in the fortunes of Your adamant 
We can no longer move, for we are free. 


And in “Theory of Prayer”: 


How many hate Your Cross, Your Key, the only one 
To beat that last invincible door 

That will surprise us, Peace, with Your invasion 

And let us in those soundless fathoms where You dwell. 


The prose essay, “Poetry and the Contemplative Life” is, of course, 
sound doctrine and well worth the study of any Christian interested in 
the problems posed by the human exigencies of art and the supernatural 
need of direct experience of God as demanded by a deep interior life. 
Other than comparative students like Aldous Huxley, no one will quar- 
rel with Merton over his centering such a life about the Word Incarnate. 
In his doctrine as in his poetry, the work of Merton represents a flower- 
ing of Catholic Christianity the importance of which may not be fully 
realized in this generation.—Grorce A. McCautirr. 


“‘INFORMED WITH LOVE’’ 


Poems, by Marguerite Janrin Adams. Portland, Me.: The Falmouth 
Publishing House. $3.00 

One of the surest marks of the true poem is surprise: the poet 
touches us at an unexpected: place in an unexpected way. Only a hand- 
ful of the 275 poems, more or less, in this volume achieve that high 
moment. Perhaps that is all we have a right to ask of most poets in 
this world. But we may fairly ask, I think, for the most thorough 
possible editing before the book is put in our hands. Miss Adams has 
chosen to give us a book of 176 pages, crammed with lyrics two and 
three to a page. The result would be confusion even if every poem 
were a masterpiece. But every poem in this volume—a record of ten 
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years of prolific effort—is certainly not a masterpiece. In amongst 
unfinished songs and half-digested bits, the really strong poems and 
lines stand out less sharply than they should. 

For at her best, when she writes directly from the heart, Miss Adams 
is a sound lyric poet. Her most typical, most deeply-felt poems frame 
human being against a strongly-etched and slightly melancholy land- 
scape that is surely New England. She captures some of the texture of 
this “land that our ancestral stock/hewed from a granite block,” with 
its ancient mountains and its cold-running sea, this “place /where God 
has shown His face.” Here is the way she writes about it in “Laconic 
Country”: 

This is laconic country: here the tide 

is adamant, hewn from the granite’s core; 
the call of hawk and gull is hardly more 

than a saw’s rasping, thoughts of men are wide 
and far apart—like kelp salty and dried. 

The sea has locked them in, these island-born, 
imprisoned them in harbors close in speech; 
so, lost in awful beauty, they are torn, 
aching for phrases far beyond their reach. 
These are laconic sands, creating words 

brief as a cry wrung from the beaks of birds. 


When she can on occasion do as well as this, it’s a pity that Miss Adams 
has not written less and polished more. Failure in craft produces an 
ending like this: “Makes earth and sky within this casual hour/as 
one.” Or another ending: “this bitter knowledge has a blade more cut- 
ting/than ever before.” Or two lines: “and the nerves must have 
attention—/or rather, lack of attention from noise—” 

Miss Adams’ volume is informed with love. Each of its six sections 
is addressed to someone dear to her. She has acquaintance with the dark 


ways and the devious; she knows (“Under Ground”): 


There is a somber sound 

to water running darkly under ground. 
Air and sunshine lighten it, the tone 

is happier: under earth, alone, 

it has the hard, cool quality of stone. 


But she also knows her real direction—toward the true simplicities of the 
“country of the heart.” This is Miss Adams at her best (“Compass for 
Sailing”) : 

This, then, is port, this country we are hailing 

to fit our need, this country of the heart; 
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a newer compass for the later sailing, 
lines of direction on a simpler chart. 


ROBERT REsor. 


ANOTHER BENET 


The Stairway of Surprise, by William Rose Benét. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.50. 

Poems written over the course of the last fifteen years, but partic- 
ularly during the past five, are gathered in this new collection by the 
Pulitzer Prize poet. Except for a long tragic narrative, they are ar- 
ranged in eight groups, on such topics as love, life, friends, current 
events, and under such classifications as ballads and sonnets. Mr. Benét 
is weakest in the lyric. Here and there, flashes appear of sincerity of 
feeling; generally, however, the thought remains vague or completely 
personal, the content frothy, the language alternately bizarre or banal. 
The love poems are particularly conventional; those on spiritual themes, 
groping and confused. Exceptions are “Obituary Page,” on the sud- 
den awareness of the passing of close friends, and “Subversive,” which 
uses biblical phrases to portray the condemnation of Christ by those 
amid whom He walked, as well as by those of this day. Those who 
like to recall other poets will select his tributes to Keats, Suckling, 
Ridgely Torrence, Lola Ridge, and others. 

The section on the modern mood is the strongest in the volume. 
Mr. Benét speaks out boldly, and often with poetic competence, in 
poems of social anger against racial, social and economic intolerance. It 
is quite easy to share the mind of the speaker in “Vital Statistics,” 
“Deep Rhythm,” “Gentility,” and others. Especially powerful is the 
brief “Bedtime Story”: . 


. . . So Mankind, confronted with the need for enormous imagination 
Could not cope with the situation, and found nothing to do but fight . . . 
Cold? Well, all caves are dark and cold.... So... that... was... 
civilization. . . . 
Now do try to sleep tonight! 

Most readers will find less mind-disturbing and more entertaining 
his traditional ballads on the American scene, for which the Benét 
family has always been famous. Storms, fall weather, billowing sails, 
high seas and the lovely names of ships crowd the section of tales of 
Gloucester and the North Shore. Partridges, prairie dogs, coulees, grass 
and rolling place-names fill the lines of the nostalgic and picturesque 
“Bergamot.”—JamMes Epwarp TOBIN. 
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How to Enjoy Poetry, by Robert Farren. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00. 


“Rhyming as we know it today, is a master principle: an element 
so ingrained in many of our national literatures that its force and utility 
are now for the most part presumed, and undervalued on the whole—I 
mean by the general reader. It must not be undervalued by you, my 
tasters of poetry, my novice-devotees—or by you others to whom this is 
a ‘refresher-course’ merely.” This quotation from Robert Farren’s How 
to Enjoy Poetry at once illustrates his method of presentation and the 
classes of readers he is addressing. Earlier he states that he would be 
hypocritical if, considering the title, he himself did not enjoy writing it. 
Obviously, he did. And his pleasure over his undertaking does “exude 
from the book” to blend information and entertainment in nicely pro- 
portioned amounts. 


Mr. Farren begins, quite fundamentally—and properly so: his first 
chapter is entitled “Your Liking for Poetry.” This title does not brush 
aside what some may consider a fairly wide-spread dislike for poetry, 
‘but instead demonstrates that “few, even of those who have seldom 
sought poetry, lack an inborn relish of its elements, and so of some of 
its simpler forms.” And if Mr. Farren has a thesis, it is that the individ- 
ual reader can broaden his “relish” if he will merely take the pains to 
apply himself to a little study—even the little that would be repre- 
sented by a mastering of what Mr. Farren has to say here. Since he dis- 
avows his intention of writing a text-book he should be taken at his 
word. Nevertheless, there is here a wealth of instruction, sugar-coated 
with a delightful wit and with many droll turns of phrasings and acro- 
batics of thought, and many a “taster,” a “novice-devotee” (novice 
either as a beginning writer or a reader of poetry) should benefit by dis- 
carding the cold, precise textbook for a work which will give him 
basically what he needs to advance him on his way. 


It will be indicated that Mr. Farren, beginning with the least com- 
mon denominator—the well-nigh universal enjoyment of rhythm and 
rhyme—proceeds up a barely imperceptible incline—coaxing, as it were, 
his readers to progress with increasing effort but with little between 
each step. This method he sets forth plainly in his concluding advice: 
“Read a great deal of poetry. In the beginning choose poems which 
have some appeal for you, and which are relatively simple. . . . Having 
dealt . . . with many poems which offer small difficulty go on to 
harder ones, and work more thoroughly still on them.” Mr. Farren has 
pointed the way—even if readers of How to Enjoy Poetry do not come 
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to greater appreciation (and it is difficult to see how they could fail), 
they will be rewarded amply for their time spent with Robert Farren. 
—JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

To the Editor—Interesting indeed was “Saint Ignatius and the Poets,” 
appearing in your May issue; interesting since it struck, to my mind, 
the very core of what not only “makes a poet a better poet,” but a poet 
a poet, namely, spiritual exercise. In particular, what the article states 
concerning the meditations of the Spiritual Exercises and their ability 
of enabling the poet to see reality for himself is true of any method for 
meditation approved by the Church. The point to be stressed, however, 
is the necessity of meditation. Meditation on the basic truths of life, 
its whence, why and where, alone produces eternal song—because they 
are songs of eternal things and provided the poetic quiddity be present. 
No one will question the necessity of meditation for the poet, mystic or 
saint, for these have much in common; indeed they be all contained in 
one person. (The contrast between them is not sharp in reality, how- 
ever much divided they may be speculatively.) It is my contention that 
St. Francis of Assisi was all three, as were others I have in mind. 

But methods of meditation vary, yet not nearly as much as do their 
application. The mind has a peculiar “will” of its own in this; it is 
something inherent, elastic. Here we might easily apply the adage, fot 
sententia quot capita. And it is here that an individual may also easily 
deceive himself. He may profess that he follows this or that method 
while in reality he is following one of his own making, sui generis. We 
hope, at least, that he is meditating. And he is. Distractions, side- 
tracks—at times—make the best meditations. 

Many of us do meditate. Very few of us are poets. St. Ignatius medi- 
tated; he was not a poet. Gerard Manley Hopkins meditated; he was a 
poet. Both had the power of words, both the vision of the True and 
Eternal. How the difference? Why the difference? God knows. And 
I mean God alone knows. We can only state that for each meditation 
was essential, a necessity. 

Harold F. Ryan’s conclusion strikes the very center of the core itself. 
Meditation indeed is necessary. But the mind cannot meditate on what 
it does not possess, what it does not know, what it has not experienced. 
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Hence the prerequisite for the poet is that he have knowledge for under- 
standing and understanding of his knowledge. This he procures from 
a “master of the life of the soul”; then he is able to meditate; then com- 
mences the work of the poet. And “now his song will be more beautiful 
because it will be more truthful.”—Frater Eric K. Bruno, O.F.M. 


Camden, N. J. 

To the Editor—In the May editorial, “Promoting the Enjoyment of 
Poetry,” it is implied that current methods of teaching poetry instill a 
dislike for it in students at an early age. Not much argument exists to 
disprove this. But I have often wondered if the fault is not one of 
objectives. For it seems to me that in the curriculum poetry is not taught 
for itself, but taught rather to promote the writing of good prose. The 
study of poetry does offer many advantages to the English prose student 
—advantages that can be gained more quickly than in any other way. 
But then the advantages could be utilized without making poetry itself 
a means to an end, a means to be tossed aside the moment the end is 
reached, like a crutch discarded when the invalid has recovered his full 
use of limbs.—Mary Harpin. 








Twenty-Four American Cardinals 


By BRENDAN A. FINN 


Foreword by His EMINENCE, FRaNcis CARDINAL SPELLMAN. 
Imprimatur of AxcHBisHop CusHING and His EMINENCE, 
WiLiiaM CarpINnaLt O'CONNELL (dec.). | 


A beautifully bound volume of 500 pages, with 24 full-page 
half-tone portraits. 


An impartial study of the Princes of the Roman Catholic Church who 
were born in the United States, or who served here. Concise, readable, 
authoritative, and’ inspiring, this is an important book for both Catholics 
and non-Catholics who would understand the remarkable prelates direct- 
ing the Church. 


ee 


. +» not only a good reference work but a very readable American 
Church history.”—The Tablet. 


e 


* ... will appeal to all classes of readers."—The New World. 
At all booksellers. $5.00 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, Inc. Publishers BOSTON 
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FOR POETS... 
FOR TEACHERS... 
FOR ALL READERS OF POETRY... 


Return to Poetry 








Critical Essays From SPIRIT 


Edited by Joun GmLLAND Brunini, Francis X. CONNOLLY 
AND JosepH G. E. Hopxins 


For many years this collection of over sixty papers by many 
eminent critics will be a standard reference and required reading for 
all who write or teach poetry, and as well for all who wish to appre- 
ciate poetry as a fine art. 


Covering the entire field of poetry, RETURN TO POETRY 
provides a collective discussion under the headings: Reaffirmations 
of Poetic Values, The Poetic Experience, The Role of Tradition, 
Poetry and Philosophy, Poetry and Propaganda, The Power of Poetic 
Language, Poetry: a Fusion of Many Factors, and Poetry in the 
World of Today. 








RETURN TO POETRY is unique because for the first time in 
one volume it presents to the critical world, as sadly torn by con- 
flicting schools of thought as is the political world, an ordered and 
unified approach to its subject. It fills a need which has long been 
ignored. 


Declan X. McMullen Co. Publication . . . . $3.50 
Autographed copies may be obtained through THe CaTHOLIc 


Poetry Society oF AMERICA, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Orders will not be filled without a remittance. 
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